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MY BROTHER AND I. 

About eleven years ago, I lived in Ohio, 
with my mother and younger brother. 
times when we had no work to do, or of 
Saturdays, when there was no school, broth- 
er and I were permitted to take our rods 
and go to a neighboring stream, to angle for 
the chubs and sunfish that shoaled in its 
many windings. To us, fishing was fine 
sport, and fishing-day was welcomed always 
asatreat. Often wewould spend the whole 
day along the banks of the creek, going 
sometimes provided with a lunch. 

My brother was younger than I by five 
years. Hence, when not under mother’s 
eye, [ assumed the right of exercising con- 
trol and government over him. I. appre- 
hend that almost any boy-king without a 
good and wise prime minister, would rule 
badly, perhaps tyrannically, and so presume 
that my legislative and executive depart- 
ments both were seriously defective. 

On one of these fishing excursions, I re- 
quired him to do something which he declin- 
ed. Ido not now remember what it was, 
but am satisfied that it, in its nature, was 
arbitrary and overbearing. Though young, 
he possessed remarkable decision of charac- 
ter and firmness of purpose ; so that, having 
once said ‘‘no,” he would continue, unless 
convinced of error, to say no.” This firm- 
ness I was wont to call stubbornness. On 
the occasion referred to, it may have par- 
tak that character,—not sufficiently 
however, to justify me in my course of 
conduct towardshim. I became vexedat his 
pertinacious refusal, and determined to en- 
force obedience, Procuring a rod, I com- 
menced toadminister punishment, mete in my 
mind, to the offence. To this he offered re- 
sistance, and—J struck him with my shut 
hand, and, as he was but asmall boy, knock- 
ed him down. [ felt that Ihad done wrong, 
that my conduct was cruel, but I would not 
own my fault to him. 

He did not fish much, but sat+ crying, or 
as I expressed it then, pouting. After a 
time he wished for us to gohome. I refus- 
ed to go, as Thad not had good success in 
catching fish. He said he was sick, and 
hunery, but I thought he was trying to get 
me to go home with him, and so would not 
believe him. At last he was so earnest, 
that I put up my “hook and line,” and went 
to him. He took my hand, and said: 

“Brother, O, Iam so sick! I feel so 
weak, I can’t stand; and Lam so blind, I 
can’t see. My eyes glimmer so—every 
thing looks green and dim.” 

4 took him by the hand and stood him 
up. He reeled, and fell against me. I 
caught him, else he would have fallea down 
entirely. 

“OQ, God! forgive me!” I cried, as 1 
feared he was going to die. That blew! 
Oh, how it burned itself irto my very soul ! 
How bitterly I reproached myself! How 
wretched I felt! Iloved my brother dear- 
ly. My sister, who had been my playiaate 
and was of all most loved by me, had late- 
ly died, and since then, this younger broth- 
er, had, in a degree, taken her place in my 
affections. Ina passion I had struck him 
—and, now he was to be taken from me? 
“Oh God!” I again cried in my spirit, “take 
me too, or leave me him.” The sense of 
guilt in my heart pressed me down like a 
mountain. I could not think that I had 
struck him hard enough to hurt him much, 
or that it was possible for such a blow to 
produce such an effect ; but following it im- 
mediately as his sickness did, I could not 
dissociate the two. 


I was always a slenderly built boy, and 
not, in common, very stout; but on the 


At} 


present occasion the interest and excitement 
of the t gave me strength. 
I stooped down, and, having him clasp his 
arms about my neck, took him on my back. 
Up the steep hill I trudged, he often en- 
treating me to put him down, and he would 
try to walk; that I was doing myself in- 
jury. On, on I went, nor seemed his weight 
anything ; the big drops of perspiration ran 
down my face, but I heeded it not. Still| 
he would entreat me, at least, to put him 
down and restme. And how, too, his words 
of love pierced me, as I remembered my 
own unkindness to him. Often and often, 
asI toiled up that wearisome hil], had I 
asked him to forgive me, and as often had 
been assured that he freely forgave me— 
that he was to blame. 








As we went on, we began to feel better, 
and to recover strength. At the top of the 
hill I put him down and rested ; from there 
he walked home with my assistance. Ar- 
rived at home, I learned, as we boys had 
not known, that his sickness was a nausea 
produced by fasting. Dinner-time had come 
and gone. But I did not feel the want of 
it much, and so did not suppose he would 
be so affected. But he was ofa more del- 
icate constitution, and could not endure 
what I could; and, perhaps, on that par- 
ticular day, he was more affected, for some 
reason than he might have been most any 
other time. How gladly I learned that the 
blow Ihad given him, had nothing to do 
with making him so faint and sick. Yet 
the biow has not been forgotten. That was 
a valuable fishing excursion, though we 
caught no fish. That day of angling for 
clubs and sunfish is well remembered by me. 
I learned a lesson more valuable to me than 
all the fish that swam in the creek. 


Little friend, learn the same lesson, with- 
out the painful teaching. Have you broth- 
ers or sisters, treat them kindly. Oh, how 
every little unkindnes done to my loved sis- 
ter, now twelve years dead—not regarded 
as unkindness while she was living—visits 








JIM, 


THE HUNTER. 


The little band of brothers and sisters 
should never give utterance to harsh words, 
much less should they treat each other to 
harsh blows. David, the shepherd, and 
psalmist, the poet, and king of Israel, teach- 
es us this lesson, in the following beautiful 
words: ‘Behold, how good and how pleas- 
ant itis for brethren to dwell together in 
unity! It is like tae precious ointment up- 
on the head, that ran down upon the beard, 
even Aaron’s beard; that went down to the 
skirts of his garments; as the dews of Her- 
mon, and as the dew that descended upon 
the mountains of Zion; for there the Lord 
commanded the blessing, even life forever- 
more.” —-Congregationalist. 
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MY FIRST EXPERIENCE IN SEATING. 


One cold New Year's day, so far back 
among the bye-gone winters, that I should 
have to remember twice to get there, I was 
made the happy possessor of a pair of skates. 
Our home was then a little brown cottage, 
buried in the back woods of a newly-settled 
State, and the treasure had come many a 
weary mile from “the East”—that golden 
land of all good things, that loomed up in 
my boyish imagination as a paradise of jews- 
harps and jack-knives—a land flowing with 
marbles and money. 





Neighbors were not so plenty then as 
now-a-days. It was fuil two miles through 
the deep December snow to the home of that 
bosom friend whom for the present I will! 
call “Henry,” and to whom the astounding 
intelligence concerning the promised skates 
had already been communicated in sundry 
mysterious hints, whispered furtively over 
a refractory lesson, at the eminent peril of 
the wrath of the “Master Blimber” in green 
spectacles, who engineered the spelling and 
spanking department of the school at E . 

After grave deliberation, insinuated dur- 
ing school hours, and openly prosecuted at 
“recess’—due care being taken however to 
keep the matter a profound secret from the 
“big boys”—it was finally determinéd that 











my mind as a reproachful messenger! 


on the advent of the promised skates we 


two should go together to the old pond 
down in the cow-pasture, behind Dea. 
Briggs’ barn, and have a famous time in 
tying them on, and learning the accomplish- 
ment their use involved. 


It was with no small degree of boyish el a- 
tion, therefore, that on the aforesaid New 
Year’s morning, with skates swung ostenta- 
tiously over my shoulder, and after listen- 
ing impatiently to what appeared at the 
time a singularly protracted and ill-timed 
maternal lecture upon the dangers of ice 
in general, and the dangers of Dea. Briggs’ 
pond in particular, I set out for the ap- 
pointed place of meeting. Henry was at 
the “old pond’ before me. He had scrap- 
ed away the snow from a space twenty or 
thirty feet square, and the bare ice was as 
smooth and polished as a mirror. As a re- 
ward for his exertions he insisted upon the 
first skate. Considering that I was the pro- 
prietor of the skates the fairness of the sug- 
gestion did not seem so apparent after all. 
But Henry had attained to the ripe age of 
ten years, and was withal a stout strong 
lad, and being a year younger and several 
years smaller, I had practically learned the 
Falstaffian precept, that discretion was the 
better part of valor, in all contests with my 
bosom friend, Henry. 


Neither of us had ever seen a pair of 
skates. On due inspection we finally set- 
tled it that the turned up end went first. 
Henry insisted, however, that “that great 
nail in the heel” ought to be broken off, as 
it would “spoil his new shoes.” Several 
other smaller spikes he considered equally 
out of place. Henry was my senior as I 
have already observed, and the obnoxious 
“nail in the heel,” and offending “spikes,” 
were incontinently blunted and battered 
with the nearest stone. Then came the ty- 
ing on. Here was a new difficulty. The 
straps somehow would not come right. No 
amount of tying or cross-tying seemed to 
exactly answer. At last, however, Henry 
expressed himself satisfied with the arrange- 
Leste. The next thing, of course, was to 





stand up on the things. After a variety of 
ineffectual attempts, and various depreca- 
tory remarks concerning “such poor skates 
as them,” by the aid of his companion he 
finally managed to stand in rather a totter- 
ing, weak-kneed attitude, upon the snowy 
margin of the space of glare ice he had 
cleared. It was amomentof suspense. But 
Henry was bound to skate. So with a 
short, quick, jerky motion, he released him- 
self from his support. No sooner did he 
touch the smooth ice than his heels seemed 
somehow to get ahead of him, and bump 
went poor Henry flat upon his back! Up 
he scrambled upon all fours, and was shoy- 
ed once more to the shore. Once more he 
essayed the treacherous skates, There was 
a tipsy totter, a short whirling movement, 
and down he went again as flat as a floun- 
der! There was a very audible groan this 
time as he slid out upon the ice, and I 
thought I could see a tear in poor Henry’s 
eye, as I tugged away at him, and pulled 
him to the shore. At any rate, he had 
had quite enough of it, and expressed the 
decided conviction, as he hastened to un- 
strap the offended runners, that ‘nobody ev- 
er skated on such poor skates as them !” 

We considered the matter. Whatever 
the accomplishment might be that the re- 
cently acquired treasure made possible, this 
promiscuous thumping and bumping upon 
the ice, evidently was not skating. Henry 
was for returning home. The ice had al- 
ready cracked in several places, and heurg- 
ed with no little plausibility that we should 
break in if we attempted to continue our ex- 
periments. But I didn’t like to give it up 
so. The skates had come a long distance. 
The kind aunt who had sent them, undoubt- 
edly knew what good skates were. She cer- 
tainly wouldn’t deceive me. The trouble 
must be in Henry’s awkwardness. That 
was clear. I would show him how to 
skate ! 

So fastening on the treacherous things as 
well as I could, it was arranged that I 
should sit squat upon my heels, and that 
the first lesson should consist in being drawn 
over the ice like a hand-sled. To this ar- 
rangement Henry, after some grumbling, as- 
sented. It worked admirably. Sometimes 
a pair of obrtreperous heels would get 
ahead of me and entangle the legs of the 
“propeller” of our united craft, but the mis- 
fortune wastemporary. Gradually I grew 
confident. I could rise a little. More and 
more my ankles grew less “wiggley,” as 
Henry expressively termedtheir outrageous 
habit of “knocking under” at the slightest 
provocation. At last I could stand almost 
erect, and be drawn over the ice without 
tumbling down more than twice to every 
circuit of the icy arena, This wasa triumph 
to be sure, and I was justly proud of it. 
But Henry insisted that people skated 
alone, that “anybody could squat down and 
be dragged over the ice, that was nothing, 
but just you skate alone !” 


Of course such a challenge was too much 
for any boy of spirit to suffer to pass unac- 
cepted. I could do it, I knew I could, So 





restrapping the skates for the tweutieth 
time, which somehow with all their re-tying 
and buckling manifested an unaccountable 
tendency to get loose, I told him to get out 
of the way, and I’d show him!” Then 
scrambling along cautiously to the margin 
of the clear ice, and concluding that a good 
run would be the most proper method of 
getting under headway, I managed to navi- 
gate with tolerable success upon the snow, 
out to the distance of several rods. The start 
was not remarkably successful, but after 

















several failures, the feat was accomplished 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION,» 


and I slid out bravely upon the ice. The there is the maskerel that you have just re- 
rest I do not exactly recollect. There was ferred to—this fish, you are aware has no 
a dizzy whirl, a kind of indistinct mizing up gir-bag aod yet it plunges into the 
of legs and elbows—s crash—a splashing iD ' 4oodhs of the ocean a8 teadily as those fish- 
the water—a wettish sensation generally,— es Which cee farviched With the ; 


@ conviction that those odious skates were " . 
down in the bottom of Dea. Briggs’ cow- Again when fishes remain near the surface 
of the water of a warm day this bladder, or 


and that the boy that wore them was 
air-bag, will become so much distended that 


oundering about in the same muddy recep- 
tacle. Fortunately the water was not deep, | the creatures are unable to descend. Would 
this be the case if they had the power to en- 


though it was bitter cold, The aforesaid 
experimenter with the skates readily suceed- we ote: : é 
ed in extricating himself from this impromp- | !atge or it at p ? It is 
tu bath, ana went home » wetter and a wiser | doubtful, therefore if this is the purpose or 
boy. A change of dress anda warm fire) end for which the organ is given them.” 
soon removed the last traces of the ducking,| «what can be the good of it, then, I 
and the punishment already received was der?” : . 
—— wonder ? 
“Many think it is intended to keep the 
fish in an upright position, They say that 


ted as fici t for the 
as the fishes which possess these air-bags 


a 
neglect of maternal admonitions. For years, 

are more or less of a flattened form or fig- 
ure, they would be apt to lie on their sides, 


however, I never could pass by Dea. Briggs’ 

pond without peculiar sensations, and I am 

sorry to say that my friend “Henry,” now a 

solid merchant in street, with reck- 

less little fellows of his own to wear skates, J ‘ 

and tumble about over the icy pavement, unless there was some contrivance of this 

very often asks me with a malicious twinkle, | kind to render their backs lighter than the 
under parts of their bodies,” 

“That would be the same, uncle, as when 

we put lead in the keel of a boat to prevent 

its upsetting.” 

“Certainly ; it woald have the same ef- 


it I don’t “remember Dea. Briggs’ cow- 

pond ?”—N. Y. Chronicle, 
fect ; for it does not matter whether we in- 
cresse the weight below or diminish it 


—— 
above.” 


JIM, THE HUNTER. 
Jim Furlong, better known as Jim the 

“The works of the Creator are truly won- 
derful, uncle. The mere I think of them, 





pockets of every groat, and mother’s |—was jest the chipperest young-one you | believe it’s so very hot, and why can’t peo- 

pes ea m5 drained to ‘ever saw ; bright asa new pin and as sharp ple do anything on Sundays ?” 

bad night, intased by - and losses at |» 8nd ae lively « piece of figsh as { want) “Susan,” said 1 solemnly, “if you play on 

the gami he cams and look- | * trot round arter, Sundays, the bears may come out of the 

ing into ’s room, found her alseep. She was up before anybody im the house | woods and eat you up.” 

He had suspicion that the money with | ever thought of stirring, andl had always! She put back her hair from her face and 

ee ae supposed our folks was pretty early at ris-|I see a cloud, as if I had done guthin’ wrong, 

nod ites ‘a aa Tightly as he pom gn in’ too; and then such actions and capers but I had often had the same thing said to 
' ‘and | the child would have, it beat all, She| me, so I felt myself justified in repeating 


to search the drawers, but found 
— * steel, a blue apron, and a|wasa regular wild one. Somebody had it. 
taught the critter to make Hottentot tents 


buteher’s With the latter in his hand 
he the bed where his mother lay ++ she’ 
aaléap, hud benabth her pillow cought sight out of the bed clothes, and at it arty. 
of a leather pouch; he stretched out his | 8 she was awake, which seein’ she 
hend, seized it, and himself was seized, The | Slept with me, wasn't the pleasantest way of 

airin’; but no matter it was no use stoppin’ 

her. She'd have her own way—let who| “Yes.” 


poor woman grasped him tightly by the 
arm, and seem for a N dete: | : 
who was her assailant, she screamed for ber | would say no. “Another pause, and I thought the child 
rosy. that son silenced her cry for But I didn’t mean to tell this, for had give it up ; but drawin’ at length a long 
With twenty pounds in his possession, he she was a good child and we loved her | breath, she said slowly, “aunt Polly, I’m go- 
stole away trom the house; hired a boat at | dearly, and many a tired step we'd a taken | ing!” 
Billingsgate to carry him to Tilbury, pre-| for her gladly, if it was only for her moth-| “I was afraid to let the child go, for 1 
tending that he was going to buy cattle at}... sake, layin’ dead away out there in ber| had almost a belief in what { had said my- 
a fair in Wssex. The boat pushed off, and) . . : 
was never seen again. prairie grave. in self, I felt too it was wrong, #0 I shook 
When the murder of his mother was dis-| One day, however,—and this is what [| my head, though I wished in my heart to 
covered in the course of the next day, the | was going to tell you, for it gave me such a | get rid of her. ' 
suspicion was at once excited that he had | jesson, I shall never forget. Well as I was| Her little feet stumped wearily along the 
been her assassin, His wild course of life} savin’, one day—(it was Sunday and all the| passage, and on the bottom step she sat 
folks had gone to the preachin’—that is, fa-| down ; “there, she’s coming back,” i thought 
ther, amd mother, and John, and the time | fretfully, for now I really wished her to be 
was towards the latter end of July)—Su- | out of my way; but, no!” 
san and I staid to home in the afternoon, for} ‘Aunt Polly !” she cried. 





“Phe bears in the Bible?” said Susie, af. 
ter a pause. 

“Yes,” I said, 

“The ones that said, ‘Go up thou bald 
head’ 7” 








and frequent quarrels with his mother were 
well known; the brutal threats that he had 
been heard to utter, the desperate thing 
he had been known to do, all assisted in fix- 
ing the guilt of murder upon him; but 
search was made for him in vain. He had 


Hunter, had a narrow escape one day from 
the jaws of a black bear. Poor Jim has 
bince died, having fallen over a cliff while 
trying to invade the nest of a bald eagle, 
but I have often heard him relate the fol- 


oath " a the child was restless in meetin,’ and so| ‘Well !” 
lowing anecdote. the more I am astonished at His wisdom wd otis heen pee asaya se mother ¢idn’t like to take her, because Miss} ‘‘Are the bears coming ?” 
“T never hear the squeak of a sucking | and goodness.” & person answering to his description had | Pettygrew’s children behaved so much bet-| “No!” 


pig,” he used to say, “but I think of the 
éscape I once had from a black bear. A 
small party of us agreed to go a hunting. 
Passing through a patch of trees, on one side 
of which was a swamp and on the other side 
a kind of clearing, I happened to get a few 
yards behind my companions, and before I 
was aware of my danger I found myself in 
the presence of a large black bear. In an 
instant he was upon me, knocked me down 
at one blow, before I had an opportunity to 
collect my thoughts, and was about to 
squeeze me to death, when my comrades 
hearing me cry out, rushed forward to the 
rescue. 

“Don’t fire, don’t fire,” exclaimed John 


“And well you may, Robert, for the most 
profound and exalted minds on earth, nay 
the very angels in heaven wonder and 
adore.” 

“Then I am to understand, uncle, that it 
has never been proved that fishes possess 
the power to alter the size of their air-bags, 
and that the exact use of them has not as 
yet been found out.” 

“That is the idea, Bob; so that when 
you see it stated positively that fishes are 
enabled to ascend and descend in the water 
by means of these bags, you must withhold 
your assent until it is more satisfactorily 
proved.” 


been observed at Billingsgate and nothing 
further could be traced. Some people con- 
jectured that he had eseaped to foreign 
parts; others that he had fallen into the 
river and been drowned; but nothing was 
known with certainty for many yeurs af- 
ter. 

About eleven years after the murder, 
two watermen, named Smith and Gurney, 
were playing at shuffle-board in a tap-roow. 
Quarreling over the game, incited to fury 
by the liquor they had drank, they began to 
accuse each other of crime. 

“Be careful, Master Gurney, or I’ll hang 
thee yet !” 

“Hang me!” retorts the other; “marry 
Master Smith, we must hang together ; there 
be long cord and short shrift for both of us.” 

“I told thee no good would come of it ; 


ter. We were together in the little front| ‘Well, if they do, you holler!” And 
room, that we only sot in Sundays; it was|again the little feet stumped up the old 
a broiling tot day, such as I do believe you! wooden stairs, and once more at the top 
can’t find anywheres out of New England. | came to a stand. 

It seemed at if the sky was brass, only it| ‘Can she give it up, now,” I thought, 
was blue—sort of japaned, I said to myself “tain’t much like our Susan if she does !” 
—and the sun sot right in the middle | “You had better shet the garret door, Su- 
There wasn’t a breeze, the elm that hung/san,” said 1, “for I shan’t listen to your 
over the house was droopin’ all over, even| wicked noise, and besides it’ll be safer if 
them aspins, as the poet said, ‘ceased to| they do come !” 

quiver.’ Now and then a locust set up a| Again those little feet stumped resolutely 
sort of shriek as if he was in pain, and the;up the garret flight, doubt struggling 
uld poplars, by the well, stood stiff and pok-|in her mind on a pint which J had never 
ing; us if they were ready to flame up and|dared to question. By the garret door she 
disappear. stopped. She was evidently takin’ the pint 
I sot in the rockin’ chair, and Susan, she | into consideration, and I thought likely I 














Williams. “You are just as likely to kill THE LOST NESTLINGS. pce to pps’ “~ fellow would be a safe | Jay a-rollin’ on the floor, tired, and hot, and jehonld have her finally down again,, But 
Jim as the bear. 1’ll try if I can’t call the (Siens ton wan eet Ca road to the gallows.” : not knowin’ what to do with herself. Ihad|no! the.garret door creaks, and I was just 
animal off.” So he began to imitate the A meter robin Par vd And I told thee that sharing the money | 


tried to do my best in the way of Bible sto-| settling myself into a day-dream as sinful 


ries and hymns and verses—but the lenges playin,’ when once more, “Aunt Polly,” 


hours held on, and we both of us wished to is called in Susie’s squeakiest voice, over the 


and washing the boat was nota whit the 
better.” 

These angry words collected a crowd of 
idlers who were drinking in the tap-room, 


**T cannot, cannot, find them, 


equeal of'e young pty, ‘Tht ‘ersested the Though I’ve sought them far and wide. 


bear’s attention, and induced him to advance 
a tew paces in the direction of the sound, 





**] left them well this morning, 





ae. 2b Ge on dee a, ot ieee ee. eee eee Ck, Ca, J. 
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leaving me sprawling on my back with my 
rifle under me. Another instant and crack 
goes a musket and down tumbled master 
Brain, tomy great satisfaction. Didnt I 
feel relieved when I was once more on my 
feet. I bet I did, though.” 

I fear the bold hunter never realized to 
whom he owed his deliverance. God in- 
tended, Jim’s narrow escape no doubt, asa 
warning, but his roving and reckless habits 
hardened him t such iderations. 








THE FAMILY. 





For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

“I was observing a man cutting open a 
mackerel the other day, and noticed that it 
had no air-bag, like the cod and other fish- 
es.” 

“It’s true, Bob. Mackerel have no air- 
bags, but they are not singular in this re- 
spect. Sharks are also without them, so 
also are fishes that inhabit chiefly the bot- 
tom of the water, such as flat-fishes, soles, 
flounders, skates and many others.” 

“Why is it, that they have not all got 
this air-bag. Don’t they all rise to the sur- 
face sometimes, and how can they do so ex- 
cept they have the air-bag?” 


“I suppose you have read somewhere that 
it is by means of this air-bag that fishes are 
enabled to increase or diminish their weight 
at pleasure and thereby ascend to the sur- 


face or descend to the bottom.” 


“Yes; [have often read that this was 
the object for which God gave them these 


sir-bags.” 


“Som: of our best naturalists consider 
this view of the case very doubtful. It is} A 
true when the air-bag is punctured or wound- 
ed, so as to let the air out, the fish sinks to 
the bottom, but there are other reasons 
equally strong which would lead us to take 
For instance, 


another view of the matter. 


When I went to seek their food ; 
But I found, upon returning, 
I'd a nest without a brood. 


0 have you nought to tell me, 
That will ease my aching breast, 
About my tender offspring 
That I left within the nest ? 


“I have called them in the bushes, 
And the rolling stream beside, 
Yet they came not at my bidding, 
I'm afraid they all have died !”’ 


‘I can tell you all about them,”’ 
Said a little wanton boy, 

**For ’twas I that had the pleasure 
Your nestlings to destroy. 


‘But I did not-think their mother 
Her little ones would miss, 

Or ever come to hail me 
With a wailing sound like this. 


“JT did not know your bosom 
Was formed to suffer wo, 


And mourn your murdered children, 


Or I had not grieved you so. 


‘1’m sorry that I’ve taken 
The lives I can’t restore, 

And this regret shall teach me 
To do the thing no more. 


‘I ever shall remember 

The plaintive sounds I’ve heard, 
Nor kill another nestlin, 

To pain a mother bird.’’ 





“MURDER WILL OUT” 


The truth of this old proverb is constantly 


verified, Murder is such an awful crime 
that God seldom permits its perpetrator to 
go unpunished by human law. He may es- 
cape justice for a time, but his detection is 
almost sure to come. The following is 
copied from an English paper. It some- 
what illustrates what hasbeen said above, 
and shows too, that awful as any murder is, 
that in which the life of a parent is taken by 
a child, is the most horrible and appalling 
that the annals of crime can record : 

young butcher, who lived with his 
mother near Smithfield Bars, was better 
known at the ale-houses in the neighborhood 
than he was in the market, and was gener- 
ally accounted as great a rascal as was to be 
met with out of Newgate. Cards and dice, 


amongst them a parish constable, who 
sttaightway took both men into custody. 

On the examination of the prisoners, it 
appeared that the butcher, who took boat 
with them on the night of the murder boast- 
ed of the money he possessed, and that they 
agreed to rob and murder him ; in this at- 
tempt they succeeded, stabbing the man, 
taking his money, which they shared be- 
tween them, and throwing the body over- 
board. On their own confession, they were 
convicted, condemmed, and executed, at 
Maidstone, and hanged in chains a little 
above Gravesend. None of the butcher's 
relations knew what had become of him 
until this happened, but the fact was then 
established that. the murderer, in his effort 
to elude justice, had met a barbarous 
death, but that the instruments of his pun- 
ishment was not permitted to escape, and 
that, by a strange and mysterious course of 
events, they betrayed themselves and were 
brought to justice. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
AUNT POLLY’S LESSON. 

Dear Youne Prorie :—I’m an old wo- 
man and ain’t much used to public writin’, 
but I thought I d take my pen inhandand jest 
write down for your benefit, the follerin’ in- 
cident which wok place when I was (as the 
Poet sings) ‘once @ gall.’ I'd done goin’ to 
school—it was before they built the new 
school-house down in the holler by Mr. 
Peacham’s—for mother said I’d got enough 
learnin’ and aunt Hanner thought so too, and 
that experience would do the rest; and so 
L helped mother about ‘the chores to home, 
and father and John, they saw to the farm. 

We had plenty to do—that I can say,— 
even with our small family ; but early one 
spring news came that Susan had died— 
(she was my sister,)—out West of the 
cholery, and so nothin’ was to. be done but 
to welcome home her little gall ; which we 
did, I’m sure, with all our hearts. 








drink and dissolute company emptied his 


Susie—she was named arter her mother 


hear the creak of the old wagon as it came | bannister. 


home from the meetin’. I had been brought 
up to think it was a sin to play on Sundays 
—and I havn't by no means come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion since. But 1 didn’t know 
then what 1 do now, that weariness to the 
Lord is a greater sin still, so I wasn’t pre- 
pared to answer a child’s questions on the 
subject, neither was I to resist the tempta- 
tion of getting rid of Susan’s fretfulness. 

‘The trees on the hill though, did look 
beautiful, with the long medder grass about 
them, and their deep strong shadows, and 
Susan coming to the window looked pretty 
much as if she wished she could be out where 
they were, 

“Don’t you wish you was there, aunt Pol- 
ly?” said Susan. 

“No child!” I said, thinking the false- 
hood meritorious. ’ 

“Why not, aunt Polly ?” 

“Because, Susan, it’s wicked.” 

“Wicked, auntie?” with eyes and voice 
of astonishment. “Didn’t God make them ?” 

“Yes, Susie !” 

“Then why is it wicked,” said Susan, “to 
wish we were under those pretty trees in- 
stead of in here ?” 

«“T didn’t know ; soI told her she musn’t 
talk so, for she had a wonderful way of put- 
tin’ questions which sort ot stirred me up, 
and sot me first to thinkin’ of many things 
that I afterwards mended for the better, 
but now I pretended to go to sleep, for I 
didn’t want to be talked to. Just then a 
bee flew into the winder and began bumpin’ 
its back up against the ceilin’ as bees do. 

“Oh! I wish I was a bee,” sighed Susie. 
“Auntie, don’t, you think I could go up gar- 
ret and play a little.” 

“Why ! Susie !” 

“Just to see to things, you know, auntie, 
that isn’t playing, exactly !” 

“It’s just as bad, Susan,” said I, «and be- 
sides it’s hotter up stairs, and then it’s Sun- 
day, too !” 

“Bat I want something to do,” she said, 





Jerking the rocker of my chair, “and I don't 











“Well, Susan,” I cried impatiently. 

“Aunt Polly,” said the child, hoarse with 
the solemn conviction, ‘I don’t—believe— 
there—ain’t—no—bears !” 

And now, having overcome the fears of 
her conscience, she banged too the door—and 
her sweet childish faith went out, and my 
falsehood hore its bitter fruits in her young 
heart—and I resolved never to deal with 
pious fiction again, when ever it fellto my 


lot to train up children, 


Yours truly, AUNT POLLY. 





pels 
HANNAB’S MITTENS. 


All day long the old grandmother sat in 
her high-backed chair by the suany south ° 
window, where the honeysuckle and the 
sweetbriar peeped in, and where pussy 
loved to watch the flies humming about her. 
head as she lay in the warm light. 

Fast flew the shining needles, and pussy 
eyed the bright red ball of yarn, waiting for 
it to drop, and the grandmother looked 
pleased as her work progressed, for she was 
knitting a pair of mittens for little Han- 


nah, 

Only yesterday night the child had cried 
with pain over her little red hands when she 
came home trom school, and to-day the good 
grandmother had looked in her bag of yarn, 
and found this ball of scarlet, and soon she 
would knit some gay little mittens forthose 
aching fingers. 

The needles fairly flew as the old clock 
in the corner struck four, and the second 
mitten danced and hopped about in the 
grandmother’s fingers, while the first lay 
quietly on her knee beside the little red 
ball. Very soon the snow, which lay light- 
ly on the doorstep, was scattered hither and 
thither by hasty feet, and in another mo- 
ment Hannah had sprung into the room, and 
was watching the glittering needles of her 
grandmcther as they wrought the mystéry 
of all mittens, the creation of a thamb. 
Very eager was she to put them on, but it 
was not permitted until the last stitch was 
taken, and the endsof the bright yarn cut 
off. So she stood demurely waiting for the 
happy moment to arrive when she might 
hide her restless fingers in the soft scarlet, 
pos while she waited the old lady said to 
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“Hannah, I have been thinking about|on her decision. She regarded her bright | the v finds a and im, andrei ber wank felt, and asked him if he was not sorry too, THE HOME MONTHLY 
these mittens to-day, and bd T have eotdluted boy with a mother’s pride, we could see very hands bende on ip owl and if he would not ask his teacher to for- FOR. 1861. , 
that they may do much good if you will let well, and she gave her consent, saying if we | which bows lowly ee be gen how) give him. Kdited by Rey. Wm. M. Thayer, Mrs, H 
them.” would call some day, she wou! py will she rise up i judgment (Matt, xii. 41,| He seemed to feel quite badly, and said ere Perera 
“To be sure ee replied little yr ae for it. The boy began to 42), and condemn with utter overwhelming, he would. So when he entered school, he| E.G. Arey, Mrs, C. H. Gildersleeve. 
Hannah, “I will let them keep my hands as in, and the woman left us to ourselves. | you, O simers! upon whose soul every | went direetly to bis teacher, and told her measiae Ps ber af the nouse 
warm as ever they can.” e chapter now selected was the second of | sense is ing the kp know! of God, | he was very’ sorry he bad disobeyed her, not roan “tren ‘pure i al a otvet ing 
«Besides that I want them to do more,|St. M:tthew, His growing interest in the| while your eyes read His holy Word, and| and compelled her to punish him, and ask-| “nev preacciek D dusncoe DD. ec sa 
and let me see if you cannot tell me every | history of Christ was pleasing to behoid. Vines —- hear, a th times ever, —_ od her forgiveness, Seep coca ¢ Pomen, wi alat.@ series of articles for 
night of something these little mittens have| “Now, Johuny,” we said, “this Bible is iy Pa joy—even the fin His teacher didn’t seem to understand | yrs. tyais @. Sigourney, the well-known and popular 
done, besides protecting your hands.” your very own; you must take care of it, | pel ene the blessed God |” Ce im. i. fi) )| him and looked very much astonished. Af- | Post and Authoress, of Hartford. Ot. will farnish « series, of 
Hannah laughed at the plan, but she was|and read it every day. ’ —Blind Bartimeus, by Dr. Hoye ter, a moment’s thought she said, “Why, | laiies wil: resolve thelr shave of atientian. These two series 
really pleased. She resolved to teach the sult. and I'll get mother to cover ~ ” Johnny, I think you ae be mistaken, IL bree of the Magazine, to te o the young ladies and young men of 
fie Tittle mittensevery day somethingto tell} ‘You must never let any one take i it from havs no recollection of punishing you yester- 
the kind grandmother who made hoe The | you, but keep it till you are a man.” THE THRUSH AND THE OAP. day.” But, to make fate of 4 orem ainoug whom are" han one Bunaved ether goed writers 
next morning on her way to school, she over-| All this he promised, and we wi him| A few weeks ago a cook ina gentleman’s| she turned to the school, and said, “Chil-| pevp oMeauy DO ker RS Nene DB Poe ee. 
i took little hie, dragging her little lame| hugging this new possession in his arms, | family at the west end of the town, missed| dren, did I punish little Johnny yesterday?” | jeg’ D. Di, Mie Virvinia F: Yownsond, Weiter Clarasce, 
brother on a sled through the drifted snow. with childish joy, but little knowing whata|a cap which had been drying on the green, “No ma'am! no Ma'am!” shouted a score GREAL OFFER. 
Hlannah saw that the child was tired with; priceless treasure it might prove. May | and its disappearance was so unaccountable of voices. The teacher smiled, and turning aontaly aud a Hails Journal Te Sm 
i exertion, and so she let the red mitten |(od the Holy Spirit teach him ashe reads! | that it would, in days of yore, have been| to Johnny, she said, *Whatmade youthink |##isdvacce sean Sore 2 
p the short rope ; and merrily it work-| There will be no yawning over the Bible, | attributed to witcheraft, or the pranks of | #0? I guess you dreamed it.” The little| some Monuily tsclt contalnsas tmuch matter as the largest 
g ed tb draw the reluctant sled up the steep| when that boy reads it. some ill-bred goblin. The gardener lately | fellow’s face brightened up at the sugges-| tiscl!'then'tus's Tg a ot 
e hill to the sehen: -house. At recess the ee arp a thrash’s nest among the bushes, tin, and be pacitined, Oh yes! Lremee fhe regular auoserpton ¥ Hsin ice do tw Sotert Ss ” 
dren all hastened to make @ snow man, an ‘ had the curiosity to look into it, when, lo! Tr now; reamed it t ight, and | recollect the subscription must be paid iu ad 
I Hanouh went too, but at the door she saw TWO SORNES OF MISERY. there lay the cook's cap, very s Satrm laid | thouyht it was true!” A good laugh fol- One copy per annum, ADvANCR. 00 
- that the stops were becoming very slippery} 4 clergyman who has lately visited that | inside of the nest, with the crown at the) lowed this explanation, ia which littleJohn- ion bw 

k with the trodden snow, and she thought of fearful locality in New York, called Five | °ttom, and the lace border overlapping the | ny Fanart heartily. Twenty five. coplet per annum, 3% 
the broom behind the door. Then she| “ty . . |contents, which showed how well the bird ohnny’s ee were very happy to} andstt te sine rae fr greater umber; tat at ald tn 

0 caught sight of the wonderful man rising Points, describes two of the roomsand their | knew how to turn this novel article for| leayn that what had seemed to be a serious |  juntory wat vy mati wilt ve sanitaell i danuasiini table 
slowly out of the huge drifts, and the little | occupants, in one of the swarming, filthy | nest building to the best account. fault in their dear boy, was “only a dream.” | tel. wanted at once. 

ne hands longed to roll the light snow together houses, in the following language : They were also glad to witness his apparent F ; 

at for the head. But she remembered the mit- Stumbling down a stairway, from which readiness to make amends for his supposed STONE, RICHARDS & Oo. 

ht tens, and, grasping the broom, she swept|the hanisters were long ago broken away THE TROUBLED PIANIST. disobedience. [ hope all the children who of en ee 

be the stone steps, and the pathway quite| for fire.wood, we enter a dark room (only| A ludicrous anecdote is told of Hertz, the read this, will imitate Johnoy’s frankness,| | 
clean, and then had time enough left to as-| one tallow-candle burning dimly in the cor- | Celebrated pianist, when in California. He| confessing their real faults to their pa- ——— —-- = 
sist in the completion of the rude image in ner) into which are huddled five-and-twenty | had announced a concert in one of the new| rents and teachers, and also to God, their “THE BRISTOL WON DER.” 
the corner of the yard. At night she told| ,yman beings. Along the walls are ranged cities in the “‘diggins,” and had sent on to| Heavenly Father—seeking His forgiveness 
the grandmother what her mittens had done, | heds or bunks, one above the other, covered |San Francisco for his piano, but to his and blessing.—Congreyationalist. ain 
and the kind-hearted old lady smiled at the) with rotting quilts and unwashed coverlids. great dismay it didnot come. The audience —-o-— GOULD & LINUOLN. 
success of her plan, while she encouraged | Gach of these rents for sixpence a night to|had assembled, and the unlucky musician =EITTUNS Wew. SONG.” 59 Wasuincron strEET, Boston, 
Hannah to let the brave tittle fairies accom- any thief or beggar who may choose to ap- expected nothing else than to be bowie- . Have Just published, 

nd plish all they could. And it was wonderful ply for lodging. No distinctions are made knifed by the outraged miners. Observing “Happy day, happy day, when Jesus) Trike LIFE OF TRUST; 

aid to hear all that those merry looking little for sex or color. Patchie carries thé lamp his terror, they asked him what was the washed my sins away,” sang little Katie,|, NarkaTive of THK LORD'S DEALINGS WITH 

top mittens did in the course of the winter. about, and we peep at the different heuds | matter, whereupon he confessed all. again and again down in the summer-house ; GEORGE MULLER, 
They drew the lame boy to school and home projecting from under the stacks of rags— “‘O, never mind the pi-anner,” said two and the silvery notes caine through the open Edited and condensed by Rev H. L. WAYLAND. 

h again every day, they served as a pattern |j, one bed a gray-haired, shriveled object, of them, encouragingly, “we don’t care for window into papa’s study, and papa laid —wita— 

nt, for several other ofthe school children, they cuddling close to the soft, yellow locks ot it. We come to see you—make us a speech.” down his book his listen. p ; 
carried many a basket aod bundle for the | , slumbering child, While we are recon-| Hertz did his best and they had all nearly; Soon the voice ceased, and little patter- An Introduction by Francis Wayland, D.D. 

Su- aged grandmother, they led three children noitering, something black like a huge dog, | forgotten the piano when its arrival was| ing feet were heard on the stairway, and 12mo,... Cloth. ...$1 24. 

our to the Sabbath School, they put many 2) runs past us and dives under a bed, announced. A company of stcut men car-| then a gentle knock. 

‘a penny into the box for the poor heathen,| «What is here, good friend ?” ried it into the hall and placed it on tne «Come in, Kittie.” SBCAGR BULURD too Miri mans tee Carlier end mee 
and still there was always something more| «Qh! only the goats,” replied a merry | platform. It was a three cornered, or grand | “Papa, isn’t this a nice hymn? Please work comtaiuis the entire history of the urlgin aud growth of 
for these willing workers to do. Not a day | fyishman. ' piano, and Hertz promising nimself to aston-| may I sing it 0 you?” eas tpoel dedase pubes tal.soh eafued erieliiegine tomas 

tely passed but Hannah found plenty to test the| Do they live with you all in this| ish the natives, seated himself on an empty, © And so papa listened again to that soft ola. cholbaun, meaeenoreiy oadeand gntberrunel tne so 

ling ability of her mittens, which never failed to| poom 2” whiskey keg, and struck the keys. Blum!) voice singing the same sweet hymn, icken the lil ut all who believe iu the power uf prayer. 
ever do her bidding. “To be sure they do; we feeds ’em on Blum! Splash Splash! Nota sound did| “I like ‘huppy day’ part the best, papa.” eT en 

oe tec atrye spring again came peeping | *tatic-skins, and milks ’em for the babies.” | the piano give, Cg po of the keys strik-| “The chorus, you mean, don’t you, Kittie THE 

c through the rents in winter’s garments, one} ‘Truly necessity is a sharp-witted mother |ing in water, The Californians who had! —the lines repeated in every verse? But s 

pint of the well-worn, much used mittens was | of inventions rought the “box” from San Francisco find-| why ?” ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

ly I lost, and the solitary mate Hannah convert- y the light of Patchie’s lantern we find pee eh had floated it to town, and on | | papa, I can’t quite understand | sy Pninp Heary Gosse. With legant 

But ed into a purse to hold her missionary pen-| another door. It lost lateb and hirges long | dragging it out apon the levee, neglected to the rest; but 1 know that if Jesus hadn't I2mo, Obith. 1 2. 

just nies. But the hands had learned a lesson | a5 ; it is fastened by a large stone. The | pour the water from the inside, washed my sins away, [ could mever go to| isiuesuftne season.” ltscharaiug descriptions and admirer 

inful from the faithful mittens, and now the work | policeman raps with his club, and shouts, heaven to live with him.” me ners Os NOSES OTS Renee 

ly.” that they found to do was done willingly.|" «falloo! let us in!” “Why not, Kittie?” The Pulpit of the American Revolution; 

ae The good grandmother's lesson sank deep} No answer. a ee’ : Kitty repeated slowly the verse she had | 6, me potitical Sermons of the Period 1716. By Job 

r the into the heart of little Hannah, aud long| {Je surges once against the door, and lo!{ When 1 was young, an old gentleman learned that morning: ‘There shall in no Wingate Phornwon, A.M. Izimo. Cloth. $1.25 
after the shining needles were rusty in the| before us sits an old negro, called Sambo, | asked me, “When is a person rich enough?” wise enter into it anything that defileth, | piousiistorical llustrations. ofthe Fes of "7%, with oo- 

leather case, anc the sunlight fell across | over his brazier of coals, toasting his hands,| I repled, Whea hehas a thousand pounds. | neither whatsoever worketh abomination or The Year of Grace; 

»with her vacant chair, her Bible still fell open|and in the corner of the den is a loug pile} “No.” maketh a lie,” “And, papa, I used to| i cane mevivalin trelaud tn 1880. B 
at the words, “whatsoever thy hand find-|of rags. Nothing else in the den but that| When he has ten thousand? I asked. make lies.” vee Giteon. ake. vith, $12. 

ove— eth to do, do it with thy might.—S. S. oleaginous negro and the rag-pile. It moves “No.” “And do you think Jesus has washed | 4 eepiy interesting record of this most wonderful work. 

- Times. at one end; an frish woman lifts her tan-| A hundred thousand ? = that sin, ah seen The still Hour; 

Ts gled mop of a head out of the heap, and| “No.” “Yes, papa, 1 asi im to; and if we} or, communion with God. By Austin Phelps, D.D, 16mo. 

—and Sith a jolly voice bids us ‘‘good evenin.” When then? ask we shall receive, you know. Don’tyou| , os, gestae : 

d my Youth rer Fe eral cy ta P “ pee eg gentlemen, ae this little} ‘When he has a little more than he has like those lines, too, papa “a CTS F NPK Seay Speatind capes wee 

oung mA o not generally love to read the | eodfish ; and with this she lifts out from be- got, and that is never.” “Yes Kittie, very much. - 7 bane le cote a of waa ort, of 

y Bible. No doubt a great many young per-|neath the rags a diminutive mulatto child “Please sing it to me once.” pwheenys (others pankucutian. 1n ornamental oindngs und 

with @ sons peruse its sacred pages, but with a|ofa few weeks old, to the great delight of And so papa and his little Kittie sung | cnn) they fer PTE AOR AR NR Hay geoe Pe 

io my . sh s Sambo, who reveals all his ivory. together of that “happy day when Jesus hisecstaigiae 
veo. amecaresdbne-ypdiyrre rene thotg Heaven pity an immortalit ne begun ! , washed their sins away.”— Reaper. PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

snd not with pleasure. “A German boy, What an cath! A Five Paint rret—a CHILD REM S COLUMN. SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals who con~ 

LLY. sweet-faced little fellow, but dirty enough for Pariah Pili a prostitute ee ae  dameepatanels -alaenieimamials aieanaliee template reple ating Caste oe tbratt- sare Kludly invited to give 

a Hottentot, was met not long since in Del- oath its “first baby-talk”—ram its first Cure Cough, Colt, Hoaree Tafuenas, ané Brviietion or a, THE PUBLISHING Societies, a8 duriug the rast TEN 

aware by a home missionary. The man en-|medicine—thef. its first lesson—a prison pratt ag apes: lle pened “man te that, a eo tr f-— suihepitn {Mare of ite adopted of giving a trade ducouns to 

a4 tered the little fellow’s home, when the fol-| its first house—and the Potter’s Field its There is no friend like Jesus, dnd give strength to the Volce af tintaskanh tataahtadiaatentae Daentieeear 

. 2 - " final resting-place! This is the career of a So gentle, kind, and true ; PUBLIU SPEAKERS AND SINGERS. Hleye of returning any buoks they chuose vo reject after a ex- 

sd the lowing conversation ensued : native American child, born within hearing This Friend is always near us, Few are aware of the importance of checking @ Cough or ‘sur Sabbeih-soboel trends, and f fia conta youn ing t 

“(an you read?” we asked, putting the | of a hundred Sabbath beils. And sees whate’er we do ; nig ous a wo wl rena exieeted 9008 eee | ee ee he EY HONE » vornsl. 
pussy me ee P 8 Although He is so might; “, 7 “4 
book into his hands. . gnty, the Lungs. ‘Troches.”” dewul- iS We 
pa her. He opened at the nineteenth of St. Luke a eae A The Ring pl SOP On HTN othe t ao cn ae ee a TWO WORKS 
pati, and ead with tolerable ease. THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. ghee peed sh5 ‘His love. Cea ME ee RE he ae ay ene SOK * WELL. 
ting for “Why did Zaeccheus climb the tree ?” we These stately trees several of which are a a Sr ge —_ Sent by mail, no pay expected until -eceived, read and approv- 
looked asked him. : ? believed to have been in their prime when We'll try to follow Jesus, “Have proved extremely serviceable for Hoarseness. —Rey | ed. Address Dr. 8. 8. PLICH, 714 Broadway, New ¥ ork. 
she was “To eat the mulberries,” was his confident | Sojomon built the Temple stand by them- Won} Word We will Obey 5 caaeeainaa prey dhe Gietzenting tabi t beentntog ttAGG: Beate tate cote coca eda ee. 
le Han- reply. (The sycamore is called a mulberry | selves in a gorge of the mouvtains, with no yal hed mild and gentle, pages 2 Aapne Bet 0.0. USED: fears. ai pages it engravings. ce, So cena, tn alver or 
in the German Bible.) other treesnear them. Of “all the cedars We’ oH 4 peasy he oat play; a ATES, Chemit, Boston. a adhe meer Oe, ; 
ad cried “No, that was not it. It says he climb-|o¢ Lebanon that are hgh and lifted up,” And love the Saviour best ; CP ee atl Me Donehe, he."-zDr. sia, D < “Guoters tu esa, Paley, Rheumatism nit 
vhen she ed up to see the Lord Jesus. He was too these alone remain, for on no other part of On carth we'll fullow Jesus,’ “Beneficial in Bronchitis.”"—Dr. J. F. W. LANE, Boston. | Spipth haters gad Costere ake a binors elie Saar anenaes 
the good little to see Him on the ground in such @| the mountain are cedars to be found. The In heaven with Him we'll rest. a. wlanen ene an. alae ary vid bee x4 = wane 
of yarn, ee eae lA . bi ond J “ bark of the most ancient has been cut away Brees hen compelled tg syeak, sulfering from Cold.” Why we grow Qld and what Cures Disvase ? 
n : me ngrav ii Price, 50 cents. 
ane, | Sow He wot nme tense ome | 92 rd am tee passant pan pues rom Sa | Ws te, at 
«Do you go to school ?” we asked. is that of Lamartine. The other morning, & little boy about five Sovthern Female Cole en before and after preaching ooo Bape a 
ld clock “No, I never went. My brothers and years old, who is attending one of our pub- they preven joarsenees. From Mneir past oaect, I think HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
. : . t will be Tinanent advantage fom. tev -B. ROW- 
» second sisters do, but I be reading and studying lic schools, went to his mother, and told 1 AM voFeident ot Athens Sot 5 hon COUGH REMEDY. 
| in the all the time.” “PO WHOM MUCH Is Given” |her, with the greatest s  aphaus frank- ee et ; For all THROAL and LUNG COMPLAINTS, including 
first lay “What is your name ?” 5 bn eneniieet Teliemen cthiediiad Oe and sincerity, that his teacherhad _°*™* WHOOPING COUGH, and every Complaint the forerunner 
little red “Johnny Sebwab."’ sent into this world without si ht, heari punished him the day previous. He elso = YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. “oo See ane 
ay light- His mother said, “He has & little book | 5: the power of speech. She pass Ape = showed her on his hand, what he said were | ata pes ar - 8 Tolu Anodyne 
ither and about John.” Supposing it to be some his- thing, hear nothing, ask nothing. To her the marks of the ferule. Now John was| THE PRINTER BOY; Ate stapted yi a hy eee: 
ther mo- tory of St. John, we said, “You can read | the very thunder has ever been silence, and usually a very good boy, and his’ mother oR, ache, Gacu nattem, Catarrh, Tuoth and Bar Ache, Loss o 
‘oom, and about him in this Bible ;” but the child ex-| the sun blackness. The tips of her fin nm was greatly surprised and grieved, when) gow Ben Franklin Made His Mark, | 5!s?:424 BowelCompiaints 
L gers | che heard this. x No real justice can be done the above preparations, but 
es of her plained that it was the memoir of a good and the palms of her hands have been her Price 75 cents, by procuring an descriptive par tound 
“ Harmsen,” who died, “Why did the teacher punish you?” she # arnt Pe Ermer on vated Pociula: 
mystery little boy named “John Ha eyes and tongue. Yet that poor sickly girl y P you Tas i the tile ofthe new lit of Franklin by the author of fnd'Fral Botties sent t lain, wito will Gud develop - 
» thamb. and that he had read it till he knew it all inquired rye y: famous book, "* books are written | ments in both worthy Uhelr acceptance and appryel 
“ knows much of the earth, and language, and tu ay ory tas-inating sie or ihe mp and tne good 1 Solicited from all whose wecessities or 
yn, but it by heart. “Because I disobeyed her,” was the  Bobnin curiosity prompts wo a tral uf the above Fella le Reweules. 

, iy aumbers ; of human relationships and pas- See tnd taiee ss sige Young Persons ailicted with Hea ache by Feasin ot 

stitch was “Would you I’ke to have this Bible, | sions; of what is, has been, shall be, should | Prompt reply. Sut dc atieene tady, bave found instantaneous relief in the fw Anon 
yara cut Jobnny !” be; of sin, and death, and héll; of God,| “What did you do, my son?” le pee acen ons Meret "Wiel einer Beep. a: 
ng for the He simply answered, “Yes;” but his |and Christ, apd heaven. And all this has ai - ben - told “a ee dos thing, 1 ph a oN 3 et The publishers will also | C Googwix E Co. °M S, Bown & Oo : W so Witenes Porras 
he might large black eyes told better than word s| gone through thepoor child’s slender fingers, {1 * MIDE HOF, Bald wa nny. JOHN L. WUNNEW LL, Paes 
ft scarlet, could do, how gladly he would accept the dat arkly feeling the fingers of another; and Then his mother talked to him very se- J. &£. TILTON & CO., CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST 
ly said to gift He looked at his mother for permis- | thus she tells her hopes, and feats, and sor- | Fiously, and told him how naughty itwas to No. 161 Was N ST Baste No. 9. 0 ial Wharf, B ; 

_ sion, and we both ‘hung in eager ‘suspense |rows. And ifste, groping so blindly for disobey his kind teacher, aud how sorry she Oe BINGO! ” iN. Se: ommercia arf, Boston, Mase 
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Por the Companion. 
TIrUSs AND DOMITIAN. 

Titus and Domitian were both sons of the 
Roman Emperor Vespasian but of very differ- 
ent character. Titus was burn in the year of 
our Lord 40. His brother Domitian was elev- 
en years younger. A part of the youth of Ti- 
tas was spent in Britain, where he served as 
an officer in the Roman army. Afterwards 
when his father was Emperor, he led the Ro- 
man army in the war in Judea, and command- 
ed at the seige of Jerusalem, in which the 
Jews suffered such terriblecalamities, On the 
capture of the city he was very desirous to save 
the temple; but it was consumed in spite of 
his efforts. This was in the year 70, when he 
waa thirty years of age. On the death of his 
father, in the year 79, he succeeded to the 
throne. According to some ancient writers, 
his youth was stained with many faults and 
excesses. But if it was so, his character was 
greatly improved afterwards; for he was one 
ot the best rulers that Rome ever enjoyed. He 
seemed to desire nothing so much as the good 
of his subjects. His benevolenve gained for 
him the title of “thedelight ofmankind.’’ One 
noble saying illustrates his character, and is 
enough to perpetuate his fame. Recollecting 
one evening that he had done no act of kind- 
ness to any of his subjects during the day, he 
sorrowfully exclaimed, ‘I have lost a day.” 
That single expression has invested his name 
with greater honor than the imperial diadem 
of Rome. 

“T’ve lost a day—the prince who nobly cried— 
Had been an Emperor without his crown.” 

But his subjects did not long enjoy the bless- 
ing of such a ruler. He died in the year 81, 
only a little more than two years after hecame 
to the throne. Great was the sorrow of his 
subjects at his death ; and he is said to have 
lamented its approach himself, not because he 
teared to die, but because he grieved to leave 
unfinished his plans for the welfare of his peo- 
ple. It was during his short reign that the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius occurred, in which 
two cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii, were 
buried, one by liquid lava and the other by 
hot ashes. The latter city had been partly 
destroyed sixteen years before by an earth- 
quake. They were brought to light a little 
more than a century ago, after having been 
buried for nearly 1700 years. 

Domitian, who Jed to the throne on the 
death of his brother, was as much distinguish- 
ed for his crimes and cruelties, as his brothe- 
was for his virtue and benevolence. From his 
youth he was lazy, selfish, and hard-hearted. 
He is suspected of having hastened his broth- 
er’s death. When he became Emperor, he put 
on at first the appearanve of justice and kind- 
ness, 80 that the people were agreeably sur- 
prised, and began to flatter themselves that 
they had found a better Emperor than they 
expected. But he soon threw off this mask, 
and showed himself the most suspicious, un- 
just, and tyrannical ofrulers. On one vcca- 
sion he showed his malignant and capricious 
temper, by inviting a number of distinguished 
citizens toa feast. He took them intoa gloomy 
hall, where instead of a royal entertainment, 
they found a row of coffins, inscribed with 
their own names Suddenly the doors were 
opened, and a troop of naked men rushed in, 
painted black, with drawn swords in their 
right hands, and blazing torches in their left. 
The guests of course expected every moment 
that they wouldall be murdered. But the Em- 
peror only wished to enjoy the cruel amusement 
of beholding their terror ; and so, after danc- 
ing around them awhile in a wild and threat- 
ening manner, these savage figures withdrew 
without doing them any harm. But the ter- 
rified guests were more fortunate than many 
others, who fell victims to Domitian’s suspic- 
ious fears. This vile despot, in the intervals 
when he rested from vexing and murdering his 
subjects, used to divert himself with catching 
flies and torturing them. This waseo common 
a sport with him in his solitary hours, that on 
@ certain occasion when a servant of the palace 
was asked if any one was with the Emperor, 
he answered, ‘no, not even a fly.” Atlasthe 
fell into one of his own wicked snares. His 
wife who was as vile and cruel as he, founda 
paper in which he had written the names of 
those who were to be the next victims of his 
vengeance ; and finding her own name among 
them, she resolved to be before hand with him, 
She accordingly murdered him in his chamber, 
in the year 96, after he had reigned fifteen 
years. Such was the end of the lastand worst 
of the Twelve Casars. 





Edinburgh, that he was acquainted with 
company of persons who make it a rule to do 
some act of kindness every day. In allusion 
to the good Emperor, they kept what they call- 
ed a ‘*Titus account ;’’ and if through neglect, 
or want of opportunity, they allowed any day 
to pass without its deed of kindness to some 
one, they endeavored to make it up on some 
subsequent day, so that at the end of the 
month or year, their benevolent acts might not 
amount to less than an average of one a day. 
Is not this a noble example, worthy of imita- 
tion? Would it not be a good thing for the 
young readers of the Companion to form a Ti- 
tus society, or keep Titus account? I have 
known some boys that seemed to take their 
pattern frum the other brother. They love two 
torture flies and other helpless insects, or lar- 
ger avimals ; and to tease their playmates and 
companions. They might belong to a Domi- 
tian Society, and keep a Domitian Account. [| 
am afraid some of them would find theaccount 
of unkind acts amounting to more than three 
hundred and sixty-five at the end of the year. 
But I hope none of ycu are ofsuch a disposi- 
tion. How much better to have the good name 
of Titus, than to have the bad reputation oi 
the cruel Domitian. You will none of you be 
Emperors, as these two brothers were, but you 
will all be like the one or the other of them, 
according as you are habitually kind and oblig- 
ing, or harsh and cruel, in your dispositi 


and cried, ‘‘Hal 


it!’ The. princess, in a t, 
“i bo frigh 


stepped hack, fell into the water. 
The sentinel instantly plunged in after her, 
her out, and the go-cart 
with , Princess i varie 
by his side, and orying ell the while, carri 
her dripping wet, as she was to Queen, Louisa | 
who was sitting before her palace reading. 
The Queen on learning what had happened, 
bent over her child, took from her neck a small 
ion containing # lock of her (the 
Queen’s) hair, and gave it to the guardeman. 
The same medallion the veteran now showed to | 
the empress, who, i diately recollecting the 
occurrence, with deep emotion requested him | 
to restore to her the medallion with her moth- 
er’s hair: and turning to Princess ine, 
her lady of honor, detached her own portrait, 
set in diamonds (an ornament which the la- 
dies of the Russian court generally wear as a 
mark of ¢pecial affection) from the bosom of 
that lady, and gave it to the old guardsman, 
who went away delighted, and in pe by 
the sentinel who had sto him, showed him, 
the trinket, saying, “Do you see that, you 
stupid fellow ?’ 








THE FISHING-FROG, 

The Lophius Piscatorius, or Fishing Frog, 
has attained the unenviable notoriety of being 
the ugliest fish inthe sea. With ahead almost 
haif of the size of ita body, and a moath nearly 
half the size of its head, rows of formidable 
teeth, closely set eyes, and singular protuber- 


he never failed to rebuke wherever and when- 
"ewes well sow that heave employees 
was em, t 
toa great many hands, ge 
chiefly in driving oxen. A young man of about 
sano ning for employment, was ai 
to the Col ‘8. ing at the door, he 
asked, 
**Is Cot. M—— in?” 
The fe are ae ra — is my name.” 
naps want to hire any more team- 
stun Otlonnl ‘2 J 

Colonel— (slowly) ‘*Well, I want s-o-m-e 
good men pretty soon—men who won’t swear, 
or gamble, or drink whiskey.”’ 

—(Boy— Being hit rather closer than was 
agreeable )“*I don’tsee why you won't have 
a man swear jist to drive oxen.”’ 

Colonel—* Well, when a man swears and 
gets oe he can’t drive oxen when he is 

unk,’’ 


Boy—* Yes, but a feller ain’t always drunk 
when he swears.’’ 

Colonel—**No; but if he swears and gets 
mad, he can’t drive oxen when he is mad.’ 


swears.”’ 

Colonel—*No ; he is not always mad, but 
he is always @ fool, and when he isa fool, 
he don’t know how to drive oxen.’’ 

The boy concluding he had fallen into the 
wrong hands, soon disap) ; 


4 COLOSSAL THROAT. 








ancesin front of its head, the coyee Tog pos 
sesses no attractive appearance, and to this is 


A young gentleman of the South expended 
a large fortune in money, land, negroes, every- | 


added the fact of the entire absence of prepos- | thing, in a course of intemperance and pro! | 





and actions. The Bible says, ‘the desire ofa 
man is his kindness ; a kind disposition makes 
a boy or a girl,a man or a woman, a desirable 
companion and triend. Thisearned for Titus 
the title of ‘the Delight of Mankind,’’ and it 
will make each of you the delight of the home 
circles and the youthful companies to which 
you belong. Lanpor. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





Hubbardston, Mass., Jan. 2, 1860. 
Dear Editor :—For about eighteen years and 
through change upon change of residence and 
circumstances the Companivun has been a regu- 
lar visitor to my family, With as much ea- 
gerness as ever the question is now habitually 
asked, ‘Has the Youth’s Companion come?” 
and with as much zest and pleasure is it pe- 
rused by those for whom it is designed. May 
it live a thousand years and never be less wor- 
thy than it is of the approval and patronage of 

the Christian public. C. W. A. 


Braggville, Mass., Jan 9. 1861. 
My dear Youth's Companion :—Enclosed is 
one dollar for the Youth’s Companion for 
1861. lama poor fatherfess boy and have to 
work hard for a living, but feel that 1 cannot 
do without your soon paper, it has amus- 
ed and instructed me very much and I thank 
you fur the same. I hope you will be blessed 

for your kind efforts to the young. 
J. H. @. 





VARIETY. 





BEYOND. 


Beyond the dark valley and shadow ofdeath, 

Beyond the faint pulse and the fast-falling breath, 
Beyond the cold wave where the earth- tie is riven, 

Is a bright, sunny home, ‘mid the highlands of heaven. 


There the eye grows not dim with sorrowful tears, 
eart is not heavy with trouble and fears ; 
Cares are not known in that world so fair— 
When is shall we meet vhee there? 
8.0 


THE BMPRESS AND THE VETERAN. 


A letter from Berlin relates the following 
interesting anecdote : 

A few days ago, a hale old man, in a 
ant’s costume, but decorated with several or- 
ders and crosses, was seen to ascend the flight 
of steps leading to the terrace of the palace of 
Sans Souci. A sentinel posted there stopped 
him, saying that he could not be allowed to gu 
further, as the palace was inhabited by the 
Empress of Russia. 

‘Why, that’s the very reason why I must 
go on,”’ replied the veteran, sturdily. 

An altercation ensued, which was interrupted 
by the arrival of Col. Count Von Alvensleben, 
first equerry to the em » who asked what 
was the matter. The old man replied that he 
had walked nine German miles to see the em- 
ee before his death, he having saved her in 

r youth from a watery grave. On learning 
this, the Count bade him wait, and on inform- 
ing the empress of the occurrence, was ordered 
to introduce him. The veteran approached 
the empress with a firm step, and said, ‘‘I rec- 
ognize her well, ny she is much changed.”’ 

He then reminded her Majesty of an occur- 
rence which took place in 1806, in the park of 
Charlottenburg, where the late king used to 
pass the summer, living there in the style 
of a private gentleman. The empress of Rus- 
sia, then Princess Charlotte, and only seven 
years of age, was one day playing near the or- 
namental piece of water, called the Carp basin, 
with her little sister, the Princess Alexandrina, 
and her brother, Prince Charles, whom she 
was drawing along in a bath chair, in which 





How different the character of these two | 
brothers, and what a different name they have 
left to posterity. 

One ofthe great men of England, Lord Brough- | 
am, mentioned in public discourse which 
he delivered last year before the University of ; 


exercise she happened to go rather too near the 
water's edge. 

A young guardsman on duty not far off, 
called to her, warning her of her danger, but 
in vain ; the little princess laughed at hér ad- 
viser, and continued to draw thebath chair 
close to the brink. The soldier, on seeing this, 
stepped forward, held his sword before her, 





sessing q It is a sluggish fish, with a 
voracious appetite, and a cunning, crafty in- 
stinct, that enables it to satisfy the last without 
disturbing its first-named characteristic. 
to this, it is of no value asan article of diet, 
and is consequently disregarded by fishermen. 
It sometimes happens, however, that the Fish- 
ing Frog does not disregard the fishermen, and 
disputes their prey with pertinacious obstina- 
cy. There is a case quoted by a recent writer, 


in which one of these fishes seized a cod which | Will you be kind enough, sir, to give another 


had just been hooked by a fisherman, and 
allowed himself to be drawn up to the surface, 
where he was only —— to quit his hold 
by a severe blow on the 3 

The size of the Fishing Fro 
three to five feet, and it is found in the Medi- 
terranean and Japanese waters. It is impossi- 
ble to observe without curiosity the bony fila- 
ments which are attached to the head of this 
singular creature. These filaments are employ- 


varies from 





Add | lewurely, when seeing a physician on the op- 


*h he had just paid a last year’s grog bill of | 
$900 one day, he was walking in the streets 
posite side he callea out to him to come over. 

‘*Doctor,”’ said he, ‘*I wish you'd just take 
a look down my throat,” 

“I don’t discover anything, sir,’ said the 
doctor, after looking carefully. 

“You don’t,’’ said he ‘‘why that’s strange, 


look ?”? 

‘Really, sir,”’ said the docter, after asecond 
look, ‘*I don’t see anything.’’ 

‘Why, doctor, there is a farm, $10,000 and 
twenty negroes gone down there.”’ 


MAGGIE PRAYING FOR HER FATHER. 
‘A little girl at the West, by the name of 





ed by the fish in attracting its prey, and com- 


it gradually disturbs t 
succeeded in darkening it with mud and sand, 
and has thus concea: 


tracted by the bait, approach, and falla prey 
to their cunning foe. 

It is affirmed that this singular fish can exist 
out of water fora considerable time. R-nde-- 
let relates that one of them was found amon 


the thick grass, near the sea-shore,and that it} month that father was in the church.” 


seized with its formidable teeth a young fox, 
and held it for some time prisoner. 


MOLASSES CANDY. 


A correspondent, sends to the American Ag-| and people of the neighborhood succeeded with 


riculturist the followinggdescription of the way 
to make a good article, which will be welcome 
to all who have not yet lost their “sweet 
teeth :”* 


Candy can only be made from sugar; when 
molasses is boiled, the sugar it contains, is 
brought to a solid condition, and, of course, 
the more sugar there is in the molasses, the 
better the prospect of getting ‘‘candy.’’ Much 
molasses, 80 cailed, is composed principally of 
water, colored with alittle charcoal or carbon, 
the sugar is wanting, and you will not suc- 
ceed in making candy from such an article, 
unless sugar be added to it. To make a ‘prime 
article,’’ get molasses ofa light color, rich in 
sugar, put it m a pan and set it over the fire ; 
confectioners use copper pans. The panshouid 
not be more than half full, as it is very iiable 
to boil over at first. To prevent this in some 
degree, adda little piece of butter—perhaps 
half the size of a hickory nut, whenever it boils 
near the top, and be ready to take it from the 
fire, if that should fail. When it. fairly gets 
to boiling, there is not so much danger of its 
running over. 

To ascertain when itis boiled enough, dropa 
little into water, and as soon as it has become 
cold, try it with the teeth. Ifit bites tough, 
it ie not boiled enough, but if it cracks between 
the teeth, and seems very brittle, it is done. 
Then immediately take it from the fire and 

r it on pescun Svs to cool, and you have mo- 
asses candy. In proportion as it is boiled to 
this degree, it will require more careful watch- 
ing to prevent burning. Do not let it boil as 
pm to try it oftener, until it cracks and 
snaps between the teeth or fingers. Sometimes 
a little saleratus is added to the candy to make 
it lighter and more brittle. 
it finely pulverized, and as soon as the molasses 
is boiled enough, tuke it off the fire, sprinkle 
in the saleratus, stir it quickly for a moment, 
and pour it out. The color is improved by 
“‘working’’ the candy; that is, when it is 
cooled enough to handle, taking a lump, 
stretening it out and folding it together re- 

tedly, until is vufficiently white. A little 
ard on the hands prevents sticking. Confec- 
tioners have a large hook over their table, over 
which the lump is thrown and pulled, and 
doubled and pulled again, until finished. No 
flour is added to whiten it, as some suppose ; 
the light color is due to the thorough work- 
ing. 


THE COLONEL’S ANSWER. 


Not long since I chanced to be in the office 
of Col. M——-, a man of immense possessions, 
and noted for his great piety; especially bis 
abhorrence of profane swearing, which vice 


itself from observation. | when evening came. Her mother finding that 
It then raises its long filaments, and waves) she wished to add some request of her own, 
them gently to and fro; the smaller fish at-| told her it would not. 


If it be used, have | 


prayer, that she was in the habit of repeating 


That night, when she 
wont to her father’s knee, and repeated over 
her little prayer, she added to it— 

‘+O Lord have mercy on father, and don’t let 
| him drink any more.’ 

| This was an arrow to his heart, and in one 


A PAITHFUL DOG. 


A large Norwegian ship was recently wreck- 
ed off the coast of Falmouth. The coast-guard 


eat difficulty in saving the crew. A la 

fo was pre as by the latter, with 
a live tied to his neck, the people on shore try- 
| ing to induce the animal to make for the land; 
| but such was his fidelity to his friends on board 
that it was impossible tu induce him to desert 
|the ship. ‘The crew were therefore obliged to 
haul him on deck, aud it was not till the last 
man had been got off that the faithful animal 
| allowed himself to be taken ashore. 


A NOBLE DUKE: 


The late Duke of Norfolk had in his service 
jat Fornham a female who was a Methodist. 
One of the superior servants complained to the 
Duke that this woman was too religious, and 
| that she lost too much time in going to chap- 
jel. ‘Che Duke asked where she went to, and 
| was answered to Bury. 
‘What! a woman walk four miles to a 
place of worship? It is too far, and] shall 
|desire that in the future the boy may drive 
her every Sunday in the gig.’’ . 


DR. BUCKLAND’S UMBRELLA. 


Dr. Buckland could not bear to lose an um- 
brella. He lost two or three in one way or 
another, and at last he inscribed, in eonspicu- 
ous letters, on the handie of a new one he | 
bought purposely. ‘‘Stolen from Doctor Buck- | 
land,’* and this be never lost, although it often | 
invitingly stood by itself in solitary glory in 
the umbrella stand in the hali. 


THE BED OF PROOCBUSTES. 


Procrustes, called by Pausanias, Polypssmon, 
was, in mythology, a robber of ancient Greece, 
who placed on an iron bed the travellers who 
| fell into his hands, which their stature was 

made to fit by cutting off projecti g limbs, or 
by stretching them to suit its di ions ; 





Boy—But he ain’t always mad when he we 


Maggie, attended the school. She felt deeply | ¥i 
for her father on the subject of temperance. | > 
monly with success. Lying close to the ground, | One day she asked her mother if it would be 
waters, until it has,| wrong for her to multiply words in her! 


“USE THE BEST Ptr 
WHO WANTS A GOOD BEAD OF HAIR? UsE Bs 
WILSON'S HAIR BEGENERATOR 
AND HAIR DRESSING. 
Fiease read a few certificates from the following reliable and 


well known people. 

November 1. 
Mazssus. Hexzy P. Witson & Co.: 1 hav: hesitancy 
saying, in my opinion, Mrs. Wilson's Hair 4 ts 
best hair preparation now in use. I to use it 


‘Pastor ofthe M. B. Church, incaee lie. 


abercluna mercer ists, oe 

Pastor of Main St. Methodist B. Church, Great oat 
Messzrs. Henry P. Wusonw & Co. : Ideem “ y 

i have, in hod known it aos preparation 
v. iustances, known it .0 resture the hair 

tchad fallen off remove dandrufl, restore the hatte orig 

nal color, cure entirely the most painful headaches—and 


some instances most serious humors. Personally, I 
been a sharer in several of these Pa 


. Yours, &c., 
Pastor of Elm St. Methodist Church, 


Nasuva, N. H., Sept. kk. 
Masses. Hexny P. Witson & Uo.: For some years 

my hair had been turning gray. By the use of your Hair Re- 

trom 


EFE 


nerator the 
he hair is restured to its original color, and rendered soft and 
ri sud wheee it was very thin, anew and beautiful growth 
a 


1 feel confident that it operates, not as a dye, but to restore 
the roots to their vatural healthy state. Must cheerfully de I 
recommend it to all who are in need. The expense is nothing 
compared with the received. 

Yours Respectfully, Rev. E. M. KELLOG. 
To whow it may concern : 

‘This certities that | have been an eye witpessot the wonder- 
ful ettects of Mrs. Wilson’s Hair pemenesct ween several of my 
frieuds’ heads ; some, instatea the ir to its original 
color—others it gave a tine new growth of hair, and in my 
case hav u very bald for tilteen years, w 
quite an increase of hair, and 1 am satistied if 1 had attended 
tw it as | should have done, my head would have been nearly 
or quite covered. Lhave but one bottie. 

uu have liberty to use this as you please, with the addition 
that it is almost a sure cure for the heauache. 
Da. H. A. BENION, 
Of the Saratoga Water Cure. 


Saratoga, N Y,, Aug. 15. 
Messxs. Henry P. Wirson & Co.: 1 have used your Hair 
nerator on my a removed the dandrufi and 
cured the headache w I have been very much atfilicted 
with for y years. 
Ihave appled it to the heads of others hundreds of times, 
and { have never known an instance but what it removed al 
‘ysipelas, sores and pimples of every kind. 
The above you are at liberty to make Wretss yon 08s. 
MINOT FARRAR. 


The Regenerator is put up in two and retails for 50 cts. 
pint bottle, and $1 for quart bottles. The quart bottles are 
— the che. . The edients of Which the Regenerator 
n 


the epar 
They are cooling and gently woistening in their pavure, and 
c but those which nature eviuentily in- 
toned Re the purpose, and will surely do all it is recom- 
mended. 
dirs. Wilson's Hair Dressing is put up in large bottles, and 
retails for 3/ cts. per bottle, and lor dressing the hair of any 
ual in the world. It 
should be, and 
itely superior to 
extracts, either foreign or Anverican, whic 
slone shouid eutitie it to a place on every tol ‘ 
careiul and obtain Mrs. H. E. Wilson’s hair Dreseing, as 
as the bame will be blown in every buttie, and you can obtain 
itin almost every store in the United States or Canada. 
Whaolesale Agents. 
- H, Hay, Portland, General Agent for Maine, New Bruns- 
wick, and Novascotia. 
GEORGE T. NICHOLS, Northfield ; F. E. SMITH, Montpe- 
lier, Vt., General Agents for Vt. 
T.W.DYOTT & SONS, PI 
At anol Ri 8, Philadelphia, General Agents for 
et ow < aon: ie nen eee era 
.; Chark . o. ton i 
Weeks & Potter, No. isd Washington St.) Gabtes Colterd 
& Preston, No. 54 Hanover St. ; Wilson, Fairbanks & Co., 
No. 43 and 45 Hanover St. ; Reed, Cutler & Co., No. 113 and 
115 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & CO., Manco 
ter, ay to whom all letters should be addressed. 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 


PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Three-fourths ofall the ckness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon @ weakened and impaired conditiun of the natural forces 

‘The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood. 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount of iron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suifers, and unless the defi- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and meutal forces. Then follows every imagina 
ble compiant, all however arising from deterioration or 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 

Tendency to ¢ Weakness of the Sexu- 

a) Organs, Prolapsus Uteri aud diseases of the female system 

generally, and all complaints accompanied by weakness or 
prustration of physical and mental energy. In all these case 


THE PERUVIAN s¥YRUP 





has effected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret ° 


of Its wonderful success Is the simple fact that it at once sup 
plies the deficiency of that indispensable ingredien;, 


TRON IN THE BLOOD. 


The statements of cures which are published in our pamph- 
let may be relied upon as strictly true in every case, in proot 
of which we will at any time, on application, show the origina 
letters and statements of the persons cured. 

Every Ixvatip Suoutp Reap THESE Facts, and avail 
solf, or herself of this invaluable remedy. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 


No 39 Summer Srrezr, Boston. 
For sale by all Druggists, 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at thisOffice, Bound Vol 
of the Companion from 1848. v Fey a 





| whence the metaphorical expression of the Bed 
of Procrustes. 


A CLEAR OCONSCIENCE. 


How bravely a man can walk the earth, bear | 
| the heaviest burdens, perform the severest du- 
' ties, and look all men square in the face, if he 
‘only bears in his breast a clear conscience, 
| void of offence towards God or man. There is 
|no spring, no spur, no inspiration like this. 

To | that we have omitted no task and left 
no obligation unfilled, this fills the heart with 
satisfaction and the soul with strength. 





} 
| The violet grows low and covers itself with 
its own tears, and of all flowers, yields tho 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety,Morality,Brotherly Love,--No Sece 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY 3Y 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 

Parox $14 rman. S:1x Corizs ror $5, PAYMENT IN ADYANOR, 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25. 





_ Sweetest fragrance. Such is humility. 
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